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GERMAN DEMOCRACY 
FACES CRUCIAL TEST 


Reichstag Election Bitter Struggle 
Between Democratic and Auto- 
cratic Political Forces 


PRUSSIA UNDER REICH DICTATOR 


Von Hindenburg Uses Emergency 
Powers to Arrest Cam- 
paign Disorders 


Democracy in Germany has come face to 
face with its most crucial test since the es- 
tablishment of the republic thirteen years 
ago. Events of the latter half of July 
have tended to demonstrate the conflict- 
ing forces at work in Germany for the con- 
trol of the government. The _ national 
elections, which are to be held a few 
days after this is written, constitute the 
gravest political crisis that country has 
faced since the revolutionary movement of 
November, 1918. As the voters prepared 
to go to the polls to select their represen- 
tatives in the Reichstag, the lower house 
of the German parliament, the fundamen- 
tal issue at stake was whether Germany 
should continue along the lines of the re- 
publican constitution adopted in 1919, or 
should revert to a monarchy similar to that 
which existed before the war or should 
turn to a dictatorship which would enforce 
its will upon the people by means of mili- 
tary power. 

DEMOCRACY vs. AUTOCRACY 


Thus, the issue confronting the German 
people was clearly defined. For nearly 
two years, it had gradually been taking 
a definite form. The first serious threat 
to democracy came at the occasion of the 
last Reichstag elections, held on Septem- 
ber 14, 1930. At that time, a new force 
in German politics made itself felt. The 
National Socialist Party, under the leader- 
ship of the fiery Austrian, Adolf Hitler, 
which up to that time had exerted little 
influence upon governmental affairs, gained 
more than one hundred seats in the Reich- 
stag. Since then Hitler’s party has con- 
tinued to grow in power and has con- 
stantly striven to gain sufficient represen- 
tation in German legislative bodies, both 
federal and state, to control the govern- 
ment. In the three important elections 
already held this year—the two presiden- 
tial elections and the Prussian parliamen- 
tary elections—the conflict has largely 
been between the Hitlerites and the forces 
seeking to retain constitutionalism and to 
prevent the establishment of a dictatorship 
such as that desired by Hitler. 

But while the followers of Hitler have 
gained constantly in strength, they have as 
yet been unable to control the government. 
Even by forming a coalition with another 
relatively important political party, the 
National People’s Party, commonly known 
as the Nationalists, under the leadership 
of Alfred Hugenberg, they have not been 
able to win the majority necessary to con- 
trol the government. 


PARTIES 


The first striking contest, therefore, in 
the Reichstag elections was between these 
two groups and the parties pledged to up- 
hold the German constitution. Of the lat- 
ter, the Catholic Center Party, of which 
Dr. Heinrich Briining is a leader, and the 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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Senator Borah Declares for International 
Conference on Debts and Other Issues 


Senator Borah of Idaho, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, delivered a sensational address over 
the radio Saturday night, July 23. The 
senator declared that an international con- 
ference should be called to consider dis- 
armament, reparations, war debts, cur- 
rency, the rehabilitation of silver and 
other international economic problems. It 
should set itself to the task of liquidating 
the problems left over by the war, thus 
removing conditions which are responsible 
for the world-wide economic depression. 

This announcement is regarded as sensa- 
tional because it aligns the powerful head 
of the Foreign Relations Committee with 
those who are calling for a reconsideration 
of the debt problem. Senator Borah has 
heretofore been regarded as an isolation- 
ist—as one who was not active in his de- 
mands for international codperation, who 
suspected the nations of Europe and op- 
posed the revision of their debt payments 
to us. 

Senator Borah does not favor the un- 
conditional cancellation or revision of the 
debts. He says that the debt settlements 
are valid and fair, but the payments should 
not be insisted upon if they would do 
more harm than good. He thinks that if 
debt revision, or even cancellation, were 
made a part of a general program of world 


economic settlement, a program removing 
international irritations, it might constitute 
a step in the direction of economic recov- 
ery. He regards the situation as critical, 
and says that no possible action looking 
toward relief should be omitted. He con- 
gratulates the nations of Europe upon the 
settlement of Lausanne. He considers the 
Anglo-French accord to be a step in the 
direction of international codperation. He 
thinks that further steps ought to be made. 
He scorns the idea of America’s holding 
aloof. He thinks that we should enter an 
international conference prepared to do our 
part and really face these vital issues with 
other nations, instead of insisting that sub- 
jects such as war debts be omitted from 
the discussions, as we have heretofore in- 
sisted. 

These principles are not new. They have 
been stoutly advocated by nearly all eco- 
nomists for many months. They have 
been proclaimed by a few political leaders. 
President Hoover has given indications 
that he is in accord with such an idea, but 
he has made no attempt to rally public 
sentiment behind him. Meanwhile Con- 
gress has turned in the other direction. 
New Senator Borah has asserted a leader- 
ship, and his challenging address has cap- 
tured the attention not only of America but 
of the world. 


COUNTRY STIRRED BY 
THIRD DEGREE DEATH 


Investigation of Hyman Stark Death 
Reveals Brutality of New 
York Police in Case 


THIRTEEN POLICEMEN ARE HELD 


Incident Recalls Wickersham 
Commission Report on 
Such Practices 


Public indignation has recently been 
aroused by a “third degree” murder in New 
York. Hyman Stark, a young man of 
twenty years, was the victim of Nassau 
County police brutality. This is a brief 
summary of what occurred: On July 15, 
young Stark and three companions were 
arrested for robbing and assaulting the 
mother of a detective who resides in Min- 
eola, Long Island, New York. After their 
arrest the four men were taken to a station 
house. The district attorney was notified, 
and his assistant, who was in charge, imme- 
diately started preparations for the case 
against the men. Circumstantial evidence 
pointed clearly toward their guilt, and 
there is little doubt that they perpetrated 
the crime. There is still less doubt that 


they could have escaped the penalty of the 
law. 


THIRD DEGREE 


However, as Stark would not openly 
confess his part in the attack on the de- 
tective’s mother, he was given the “third 
degree” which resulted in his death. Thir- 
teen policemen have been arrested, and four 
of them are directly charged with second- 
degree murder. The remaining nine are 
being held on assault charges. They all 
pleaded “not guilty” and refused to give 
out any information. In commenting upon 
their silence, Supreme Court Justice Meier 
Steinbrink said: “If conduct of this kind 
is to be countenanced, then, by the same 
token, the chief of police would in this 
case have been justified in taking a few of 
his trusted men, equipped with hose or 
billies, and separately sweating and mas- 
saging each of these officers who partici- 
pated in this shameful performance until, 
in turn, they confessed their parts in this 
brutal tragedy.” 

This incident is important because it is 
typical of a widespread practice of police 
brutalities which has grown up in this 
country. One hundred and three in- 
stances of violence, ranging from fatigue 
and hunger to blows, beatings and other 
acts of torture, may be found in the rec- 
ords of State Supreme Courts and the 
United States Supreme Court since 1920. 
An extensive investigation made last year 
by the Wickersham Commission found the 
“third degree” to be prevalent in New 
York, Buffalo, Newark, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. Appellate Courts, in sixty-seven 
decisions during the past decade have held 
that confessions were extorted by brutal 
practices, not only in several of the cities 
named, but also in Richmond, Miami, 
Louisville, Washington, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, New Orleans, and many other places, 
covering over half the states. The prac- 
tice is not confined to the large cities, one- 
third of the cases appearing in towns with 
populations of less than 10,000. 

Just what is meant by the “third de- 
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gree”? It implies the employment of  cisco’s technique of striking the suspect Buffalo, a girl witness was held thirty-six tinctly better than that of Chicago. Mr. 
methods which inflict suffering, physical with the fist in the pit of the stomach. days in a gang case, then released without Hopkins says of Boston: 
or mental, upon a person, in order to ob- “When all allowances are made,” says the having been used to testify. Four to six Here is probably the most nearly law- 


tain from him information about a crime. 
The mildest form is prolonged questioning 
until the prisoner’s energies are spent and 
his powers of resistance overcome. When 
the questioners become worn out, they are 
replaced by a fresh relay of detectives, but 
there is no such relief for the suspect. He 
is kept under interrogation for many hours, 
day and night, without rest or sleep or per- 
haps even a chance to sit down. In many 
cases he is threatened with blows or with 
delivery toa mob. And the actual use of 
physical brutality is extensive—especially 
beating with the fists, a whip, or a piece 
of rubber hose. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


It is extremely difficult to discover con- 
crete cases, as the “third degree” is a secret 
and illegal practice. However, Mr. Ernest 
Jerome Hopkins of the Wickersham Com- 
mission gathered some significant informa- 
tion. He found that if the term 
“third degree” be applied only to 
cruel and abnormal forms and 
grades of torture, plenty of cases 
can be cited, but still they are ex- 
ceptional. If it be taken to in- 
clude any use of physical violence 
to make a man _ confess—slaps, 
shoves, blows, kicks, beatings with 
soft weapons or with hard—it is 
absent from a few cities, occa- 
sional in many, and current cus- 
tom in the two largest. If it be 
taken also to cover threats, lies, 
display of weapons, exhausting 
grilling and the like, it is the ex- 
ceptional American city where it 
does not exist. 

Mr. Hopkins found that there 
are quite a large number of cities 
in which violence is applied only 
to the harder cases, and some as- 
surance is felt that a man is 
guilty before he is roughly han- 
dled. These include Newark, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and to a lesser 
extent Los Angeles, where vio- 
lence has diminished of late un- 
der pressure by the Bar Associa- 
tion. This “controlled third de- 
gree” is typical of the better-dis- 
ciplined departments; the inquisi- 
torial process is administered by 
officers rather than by ordinary 
detectives. Always, however, it 





Wickersham Commission, “the ‘third de- 
gree’ is shocking in its character and ex- 
tent, violative of American traditions and 
institutions, and not to be tolerated. It 
involves the danger of wholly or partially 
false confessions. It impairs the efficiency 
of the police by accustoming them to try- 
ing to prove most cases by extorted con- 
fessions instead of looking for witnesses 
and facts. Finally, such habitual gross 
carelessness brutalizes the police, hardens 
the prisoner against society and lowers the 
esteem in which the administration of jus- 
tice is held by the public.” 
LAWLESS METHODS 

The “third degree” is directly opposed 
to constitutional law. The Constitution 
of the United States, and the constitutions 
of nearly all the individual states, provides 
that no man shall be compelled to give evi- 
dence against himself in a criminal case. 
An accused person has the absolute right 


DETENTION CELLS IN A NEW YORK 


days’ detention is not uncommon. Ernest 
Jerome Hopkins, a member of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, said that the only two 
cities he visited where the law requiring 
prompt production was strictly observed 
were Boston and San Francisco. This 
illegal detention furnishes the time and 
place factors for the administering of the 
“third degree.” 
WHY IS IT USED? 

How are we to account for the develop- 
ment of this brutal and illegal practice of 
dealing with alleged criminals? Are there 
any excuses for it? Its defenders fre- 
quently declare that the police are at war 
with crime; that the makers of the Consti- 
tution could not have foreseen immigra- 
tion, could not have foreseen unemploy- 
ment, slums, prohibition, drug addiction, 
the automobile, the gangster, or any of the 
many factors that have created modern 
crime and made its detection difficult. 
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COURTHOUSE—PART OF 


abiding department in the country, and it 
shows what can be done virtually within the 
law. When police officials say that they can- 
not obtain confessions without either violence 
or extended custody, one may cite Boston, 
which obtains plenty of confessions without 
either abuse. The key to Boston’s method 
is extreme promptitude. The moment an ar- 
rest on a serious charge is reported from a 
station house, detective officers of a certain 
skill in questioning go thither by automobile, 
and the questioning begins before the arrested 
man has time to think. Simultaneously there 
is outside work by detectives; if contradic- 
tions develop between the arrested man’s 
statements and their findings, the trick is 
done. This plan has been in force for years, 
and it works so fairly that I wonder why 
other departments have not imitated it. 
HOW TO ABOLISH IT 


The Wickersham Commission outlines a 
program designed to check the practice of 
the “third degree.” It would have the per- 
son suspected of a crime taken directly to 
a magistrate who would advise the accused 
of the charges against him. The 
defendant would immediately 
be given the right to engage 
counsel. In his lawyer’s pres- 
ence he would then be _inter- 
rogated by the magistrate, or ar- 
raigning judge. The answers 
would be recorded and would be 
admissable as evidence against 
him. If he refused to answer, his 
silence would be commented upon 
in court. The commission rec- 
ommends further that the exist- 
ing rule in many jurisdictions, 
which forbids counsel or court to 
comment on failure of an accused 
to testify in his own behalf, 
should be abolished. 

This proposal has been widely 
endorsed by the press. It is 
thought that the plan would dis- 
place the “third degree” by mak- 
ing it easier to get information 
from the prisoner at the time of 
his trial. Under the present law, 
except in New Jersey, Ohio and 
South Dakota, if he refuses to 
take the stand, nobody can point 
out to the jury that this silence 
in the face of damaging charges 
is some indication of guilt. Sup- 
pose the law were changed so that 
the district attorney or the trial 
judge could say, “If the prisoner 
is innocent, why doesn’t he tell 








has a strong color of threat. In 
Newark, a table may be piled with lengths 
of rubber hose or other weapons, put there 
for effect. 

Buffalo’s usual system is that of contin- 
ued confinement in crowded cells where 
sleep is out of the question, coupled with 
annoyance day and night by headquarters 
men who continually suggest to the sus- 
pect that he ought to confess. And in the 
Colletti case, in Cleveland, the marks of 
a severe beating over the hips and back 
were seen by five outside witnesses, who 
credited the young prisoner’s statement 
that he had been pounded into confession 
by the application of a soft weapon, pre- 
sumably a rubber hose. In _ eighteen 
months’ time the Los Angeles Bar Asso- 
ciation committee investigated two hun- 
dred complaints of alleged violence, and 
considered that about fifty of them were 
well-grounded. 

EXTREME CASES 


New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 
are representative of the cities where the 
“third degree” exists in its worst form. In 
New York, where station houses are used 
in preference to headquarters, a veteran 
reporter, Emanuel H. Lavine, and other 
investigators as well, tell of constant beat- 
ings with weapons ranging from the rub- 
ber hose to the night stick and blackjack; 
the rhythmic kicking of shins or tapping 
of heads with clubs; the lifting of women 
by the hair. A favored Chicago device is 
that of knocking men down by striking 
them on the side of the head with a tele- 
phone book. The advantage of this form 
of brutality is that it leaves no marks. The 
same advantage is to be seen in San Fran- 


to remain silent when questioned, either in 
the courtroom at his trial or in the police 
station or elsewhere after his arrest. (It 
is interesting to note that the policemen 
who are being held for Stark’s murder are 
taking advantage of this clause in the 
Constitution.) Also it is law everywhere 
that a confession obtained by coercion can- 
not be given to the jury as evidence. 
However, these two laws are abused by 
police and detectives on numerous occa- 
sions in their desire to obtain confessions. 

Finally, it is against the law in this 
country for policemen to delay in taking 
arrested persons before magistrates where 
they can be formally charged with the 
crime of which they are suspected. How- 
ever, the Wickersham Commission found 
that the police quite commonly delay the 
formality of producing their victims in 
court. In fact, this practice is entering 
into the new common law. In many cities 
one extra day’s delay is now considered 
legal; in others, two extra days arouse no 
comment. In New York, where night 
courts exist to speed the process, police at 
times do not arrest the suspect, but merely 
force him to stay around for questioning. 
In Philadelphia they call it “putting a man 
in cold-storage” and authentic records 
which have been gathered show “cold- 
storage” periods of four, six, nine, and 
sixteen days—the place of confinement be- 
ing police headquarters. 

In Chicago, Leo V. Brothers was cap- 
tured for the Lingle murder on December 
21, 1930; but he was not arrested until 
January 12, twenty-one days later. Mean- 
while he was held captive at hotels. In 


They say that the American racketeer, en- 
riched by prohibition, has risen to tremen- 
dous power, and that he has the finest 
legal talent money can obtain. The law, 
they argue, favors the criminal at every 
turn. Thus many policemen believe that 
only by cutting through the law and using 
methods of direct action can they get re- 
sults. 

It is beyond question that our police are 
working under unprecedented conditions. 
Some criminals nowadays have an animal- 
like ferocity which puts the policeman’s 
life perpetually in danger. Policemen are 
being killed at a higher rate than ever be- 
fore. Merely to wear the uniform requires 
heroism, and the American police are noted 
for their individual bravery. They are 
fighting to extinguish crime. It is as fighters 
that they have helped themselves gener- 
ously to usurped powers.. Many of them 
forget that a policeman’s duty is only to 
preserve order and prevent crime, and that 
it is the duty of juries to decide a person’s 
guilt or innocence. 

It is to be doubted, however, whether 
“third degree” practices have served the 
interests of justice. They have been prev- 
alent in our system for a number of years, 
and beneficial results are not apparent. In 
England, where the “third degree” is not 
tolerated, there is only one-twentieth as 
much crime as there is in this country. 
For further comparison, let us take the 
cases of Boston and Chicago. “Third de- 
gree” measures are administered fre- 
quently in Chicago while in Boston they 
are a rarity and then only in a mild form. 
Yet the crime record of Boston is dis- 


us where he was on the night of 
the murder?” It is contended that if such 
unfavorable inferences were permitted the 
prisoner would be less likely to keep off the 
stand; and, if prosecutors and policemen 
knew that they would thus have more 
chance of getting the accused to tell his 
story at the trial, they might not be 
tempted to extort it from him by brutal 
methods before the trial. 





THE LEAGUE AND JAPAN 





The special commission of inquiry ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations several 
months ago to investigate the Sino-Japan- 
ese conflict has completed its work in the 
Far East and is prepared to submit its re- 
port. It is expected that its findings will 
be placed before the Assembly of the 
League at the September meeting. While 
the contents of the report have not yet 
been made public, it is understood that the 
commission will declare that Japan was 
responsible for the conflict of last fall; 
that it did not have sufficient provocation 
on the part of the Chinese to warrant its 
attacks; that it has violated the Nine-Power 
Treaty; and, finally, that the present gov- 
ernment of Manchuria is in reality a pup- 
pet government under Japanese control. 

The placing of responsibility upon 
the shoulders of Japan will, in all proba- 
bility, cause a controversy between that 
country and the League when the matter 
comes up for discussion by the Assembly. 
It is impossible to say whether Japan will 
go so far as to withdraw from the League 
although rumors to that effect have become 
prevalent in world capitals. 
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A FAMILIAR SCENE IN THE HEART OF AMSTERDAM 








Foreign Correspondence 


Letters from our foreign correspondents 
continue to bring us interesting comments 
on the conditions in various parts of the 
world. From Casablanca, an important 
seaport in Morocco, comes this description 
of governmental and educational problems 
as they are seen by a Moroccan: 


As to the political rule of the country I 
must say that I find it difficult to define. 
Nominally, it is the Sultan who is the ruler 
of the Cherifian Empire, seconded by the 
French Résidant Général, both interdependent 
and independent. The people are governed 
by “dahirs,” ministerial decrees. Justice dis- 
criminates between the European and native 
population, the latter coming under the law 
of Koran administered by the native authori- 
ties, the Pashas. The Europeans, with ex- 
ception of the British and Americans, under 
capitulation, refer to the Moroccan Law 
Courts instituted by French jurists. The 
country is thoroughly policed and the police 
agents are recruited from Europeans, French 
and natives in the rank and file. Although 
self-government of people cannot be spoken 
of, claims are brought to the cognizance of 
the government by corporations as Chambers 
of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture and 
by the press. These are the regulating valves 
in the settlement of problems as they arise. 
Industry being in its very infancy, the world 
crisis does not affect it but in its monetary 
respect. . . . The educational authorities are 
bitterly complaining of the parsimonious way 
of dealing with their needs. Accommodation 
for schools is deficient for the European popu- 
lation, let alone the Musulman. These latter 
are in deplorable desolation as to education 
or training. You see in the streets kiddies of 
eight to ten years strolling as shoe polishers 
or doing odd jobs and for distraction getting 
into handfights, thus revealing the primitive 
character of human beings untouched by cul- 
tural training or home education. It is civili- 
zation that has to soothe the savage instincts 
and lift mankind up to the level of intellec- 
tual beings freed from the instincts of the 
primitive man. Is it not the token of civili- 
zation that marks the degree of war spirit in 
a nation? 





A school teacher in Holland, whom we 
have quoted before, has read about the 
third degree as it is practised sometimes by 
American policemen (see page one of this 
issue). He asks pertinent questions about 
this practice: 

Is it true that a policeman has a right to 
try with all means to get a confession? That 
he has a right to use “the third degree” in 
case of strenuous denial? Is this “third de- 
gree” the same as the barbarian methods of 
the middle ages (of course, in modern form) ? 
I hope to get a good answer to these questions 
because I cannot believe these methods are 
officially approved. 


This correspondent sees much to admire 
as well as to criticize about our country: 


It is a great advantage to be born in a 
big country. No language difficulties and no 
frontiers which prevent you from going where 
you wish. A New York teacher can go to 
San Francisco and find work there. A Dutch 
teacher has only a few square miles at his 
disposal. It should be possible to change for 
a few months with an English colleague to 
give in his place German or Dutch lessons. 
But race and national problems make it quite 
impossible. 





Diverse reports of the German political 
Situation come from our German corre- 


spondents. Some of them are Social Dem- 
ocrats, or members of the Center parties. 
They look with great disfavor upon the 
overthrow of the Briining government. 
Says one of these moderates: 


By allowing himself to be at length won 
over by a clique of Nationalist intriguers the 
old Field Marshal has lost most of his popu- 
larity in Centre, Socialist and other quarters. 
Many people say, “If I had foreseen that, I 
should rather have voted for the Communist 
Thalmann.” The Centre Party ought to 
have nominated Briining as its own candidate. 
He would have secured many more votes than 
Diisterberg and Winter. Our party was too 
loyal. 


Other of our German friends look with 
little favor upon the political parties of 
the Left—the laborers: 


After the revolution, our governments have 
done their best to give the German workmen 
every opportunity to widen their spiritual 
horizon. In every smaller and greater town 
there are Volkshochschulen (people’s high 
schools), that the man of the street should be 
familiarized with arts and sciences, but class 
hatred was too deep rooted and very few of 
them really came. Overwhelmingly they pre- 
fer cinema, sporting and dancing to studying. 

Nevertheless these fine institutions are still 
strong, but you meet there only well-educated 
people. One of these days I intend sending 
you several German newspapers, among them 
a socialistic Gazette. Every man of good 
taste will be offended by the style of this 
newspaper, every phase of it is exhaling class 
hatred. It is no wonder that the readers of 
such badly edited newspapers have not a mind 
to come into closer contact with the bourgeois. 
But to judge by the appearances, the German 
workmen have become aware of having been 
misguided by false prophets. 





Nearly all of our foreign correspondents 
have wide interests. Their attention is not 
confined to conditions in their own coun- 
tries. They discuss all sorts of inter- 
national problems. Thus a citizen of Lux- 
embourg, who has spent much time in the 
Orient and who is a student of Far Eastern 
questions, has this to say of the influences 
governing Japanese problems: 


According to your letter you are of the 
opinion that business leaders of Japan are 
inclined toward moderation. This may very 
well be the case, but I am afraid that Jap- 
anese generals and admirals who are in com- 
plete control of the affairs of their country, 
care very little about the opinions of their 
business leaders. Most of these military and 
naval chiefs have in their youth served with 
the Prussian Guards at Potsdam, and were 
imbued during that time with the Prussian 
Guard officer’s contempt for all people who 
were making money in commerce and indus- 
try.. A Japanese officer steeped in the tradi- 
tions of the old Prussian army was only too 
willing to adopt this doctrine, for in Japan 
only a score of years ago the moral standard 
of merchants and manufacturers was a very 
low one, and these people did not enjoy great 
consideration on the part of their fellow citi- 
zens. From time immemorial in Japan the 
God of thiefs and swindlers was identical with 
the God of merchants and tradesmen, like in 
ancient Greece. I have been told that a rad- 
ical change has set in in this respect since, but 
I am certain that military chiefs of the old 
school and trained in the old traditions have 


no great regard for business people, and do 
not heed their opinions and their representa- 
tions very much. Long before the war with 
Russia in 1904, Japan was a thoroughly mili- 
tarised nation on the Prussian model, and just 
as Prussian militarism had to come to grief 
in order to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, so will Japanese militarism have to be 
destroyed if we wish our western civilization 
to prevail. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE BACK- 
GROUNDS 





(Concluded from page 6) 


The campaign was spectacular. There 
were torchlight processions, reminiscent of 
the log cabin campaign of 1840, or the 
campaign of 1856 or 1860. There was a 
whirlwind of excitement. Democrats ap- 
pealed to the farmers and to workers with 
the zeal of crusaders. The Republicans 
collected an unprecedented campaign fund 
from the business interests. Never before 
was money poured into a campaign as the 
Republicans poured it. It was charged 
that Democratic success would so cheapen 
money as to make savings almost worthless 
and as to ruin the holders of fixed incomes. 
Workers were told that if the Democrats 
won, factories would close and they would 
lose their jobs. Farmers were warned by 
bankers holding mortgages that the mort- 
gages would be foreclosed in case of Dem- 
ocratic victory. It is commonly said by 
political observers, that if the election had 
been held in the middle of the summer 
Bryan would have been overwhelmingly 
elected, but by November the Republican 
“campaign of education” was producing 
results. Bryan carried the southern states 
and nearly the whole of the West, but this 
gave him only 176 votes, whereas McKin- 
ley received 271. 

By this time crops had failed in Asia 
and South America and the price of Amer- 
ican farm products was increasing. New 
fields of gold had been discovered in the 
Klondike, and other influences were tend- 
ing to relieve the money crisis and to im- 
prove conditions in the West. The waves 
of protest receded and the lines of battle 
which characterized this great political 
campaign have never since been definitely 
re-formed. 





HOOVER AND ROOSEVELT 





Both political parties are making final 
preparations for the presidential campaign 
which will get under way in earnest next 
week with the acceptance speech of Presi- 
dent Hoover. The president will be for- 
mally notified of his renomination on 
August 11 at Constitution Hall in Washing- 
ton. The Demo- 
cratic nominee will 
give his first ad- 
dress of the cam- 
paign sixteen days 
later. Since his 
return from his 
ocean cruise, Mr. 
Roosevelt has 
been _ conferring 
with party leaders 
in an attempt to 
bring into line the 
dissenting ele- 
ments. He has 
also held a num- 
ber of conferences 
with experts on 
various subjects 
which are likely to 
figure in the cam- 
paign. With Mr. 
Owen D. Young, 
he has conferred 
on debts and other 
international mat- 
ters; with Mr. 
Walter Duranty, 
New York Times 
correspondent in 
Russia, he has 
conferred for sev- 
eral hours on sub- 
jects pertaining to 
Russian _recogni- 
tion and increased 
Russo - American 
trade relations. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








An expert is defined as a fellow who knows 
more and more about less and less. The defi- 
nition is especially appropriate for an expert 
on industrial activity. | —Nashville BANNER 





Say nothing good of yourself, you will be 
distrusted; say nothing bad of yourself, you 
will be taken at your word. —Joseph Roux 





If Roosevelt can keep both rural support 
and Tammany friendship, mere international 
diplomacy won’t baffle him. 

—Columbia (S. C.) STATE 





By his pitch over the river George Washing- 
ton won the record for making a dollar go 
farther than any of his fellow countrymen. 
But a lot of us now can make it go to the 
vanishing point. . 

—New York Heratp-TrIBUNE 





One of our bridge experts is going into the 
movies, showing you can acquire a film fame 
without a beautiful face if you know what 
to do with your hands. 

—Miami Datry News 





We have outgrown the idea that anything 
less than a quarter is an insult instead of 
a tip. —Schenectady GAZETTE 





It must give the average man a good laugh 
when he reads that an American missionary is 
now on his way to work among the criminal 
tribes of Central India. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





A few optimistic persons still hope to get 
their letters through on two-cent stamps. 
—Minneapolis JourNAL 





Everybody is polite to the bill collector these 
days. In fact, at a majority of places they 
ask him to call again. —Roanoke Times 





If only some genius would compose band 
music to make us thrill with the glory of 
paying taxes. —Rochester Trmes-UNI0N 





Gangsters have learned that even the wagés 
of sin are subject to an income tax. 
—Ohio State JouRNAL 





Men love to hear of their power, but have 
an extreme disrelish to be told their duty. 
—Burke 





The newspapers are asking if the straw hat 
is likely to “come back.” Our experience is 
that after a really good gust of wind they 
never come back. 

—London Sportinc AND Dramatic News. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: MHugenberg (hoo’- 
gen-bairg—first g as in get, last g as gh), 
Main (min—i as in time), Stuttgart (shtut’- 
gart—u as in full, a as in art), Wiirttemberg 
(voor’tem-bairg—g as gh), Braun (brown), 
Il Duce (eel doo’chay), Soule (sool), Jehol 
(gee’hol—o as in not). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


INE nations, members of the British 

Empire, opened the British Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa on July 
21. Each was represented by high of- 
ficials of the government in power. From 
Great Britain had come seven members of 
the cabinet, including Stanley Baldwin, 
former prime minister, Neville Chamber- 
lain, chancellor of the exchequer, and J. 
H. Thomas, secretary of state for domin- 
ions. The opening of this trade confer- 
ence—admittedly one of the most impor- 
tant ever held in the British Empire—was 
indeed a momentous occasion. Meeting at 
a moment when their trade with each other 
and with foreign nations had greatly dimin- 
ished, the nations at Ottawa fixed as their 
primary task the drafting of commercial 
agreements which would facilitate the flow 
of goods within the empire. 

At the opening session, held in the hall 
of the Canadian House of Commons, con- 
crete proposals for increasing empire trade 
were made. Prime Minister Richard B. 
Bennett of Canada, who was elected presi- 
dent of the conference, revived and elab- 
orated upon.the program of preferential 
tariffs within the empire which he had 
brought forward at the 1930 Imperial Con- 
ference in London. At that time, however, 
he was unsuccessful largely because Great 
Britain was not in a position to grant tariff 
concessions to the dominions since she was 
then pursuing a free-trade policy. 

While he did not submit a list of specific 
products which Canada would be willing 
to put on the preferential list, leaving that 
work to the committees, Mr. Bennett did 
outline in clear terms a general policy 
which the Canadians hoped would be 
adopted. He proposed to increase the 
amount of preferences on British imports 
already receiving tariff advantages on the 
Canadian market, to add to the list of 
commodities which would receive prefer- 
ences, and, finally, completely to remove 
the tariff on a number of British products. 
In outlining this course of action, Mr. 
Bennett further stated that certain manu- 


facturing interests of Canada would be 
called upon to make sacrifices in foregoing 
the tariff protection which they are now 
enjoying. 

Much interest centered upon the address 
of Stanley Baldwin as he followed Mr. 
Bennett. While he was less specific than 
the Canadian leader, Mr. Baldwin demon- 
strated a desire on the part of his govern- 
ment to work out a satisfactory system of 
preferential tariffs with a view to increas- 
ing the commonwealth’s trade. As to the 
best method of accomplishing this, Mr. 
Baldwin recommended the lowering of 
tariffs for empire goods rather than the 
raising of tariffs on foreign imports. 

As the committees began their work, 
various delegations offered definite pro- 
posals. For example, Australia and South 
Africa demanded concessions, or prefer- 
ences, on the British markets for their 
meat products. They sought to obtain 
some of the meat trade which is at present 
going to Argentina. Then, the wheat-pro- 
ducing and exporting nations of the em- 
pire—Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land—attempted to reach an agreement 
with Great Britain whereby Russian wheat 
would be excluded from the British 
markets. 

In addition to these discussions of tariffs, 
which are, of course, expected to constitute 
the major problem of the conference, other 
items have been and will be brought up 
for consideration. One of the most im- 
portant of these will be the establishment 
of an empire bank the principal object of 
which will be to act as a clearing house for 
the different nations. Then, proposals for 
a common currency and similar financial 
matters will receive the attention of com- 
mittees appointed to study them. 


rm) 


CTIVE consideration of disarmament 
has been postponed until January 29. 
The World Disarmament Conference com- 
pleted the first phase of its work on July 
23 and recessed until January. The last 
few days were marked by several disagree- 
ments, arising principally over the resolu- 
tion of adjournment which had been sup- 
ported by the delegations of the United 
States, Great Britain and France. The ob- 
ject of this resolution was clearly to outline 
the accomplishments of the first phase of 
the parley, which began early in February, 
and to set forth the aims of the second 
phase, to begin in January. Most of the 
criticisms of the resolution were to the ef- 
fect that it did not go far enough. Only 
one country, Japan, opposed its adoption 
on the grounds that it went too far. 
Principal among the nations to denounce 
the procedure of adjourning were Italy, 
Germany and the Soviet Union. The Italian 
attack came somewhat as a surprise be- 
cause it had been presumed that Italy 
would join the other three nations in urging 
its adoption. However, Premier Mussolini, 
shortly after taking over the duties of 
foreign minister in the Italian cabinet, 
launched an attack in which he 











stated that the Italian govern- 
ment would abstain from voting 
for it. The Duce termed the res- 
olution a “vain” effort, and said 
that it was “entirely inadequate 
when compared to the wishes and 
hopes of the world.” 

Germany created a stir in the 
conference by reiterating her de- 
mands for equality in armaments. 
In fact, she threatened to with- 
draw from further participation 
unless, before the conference re- 
sumes, she receives some assur- 
ance that she will receive equal 
rights with other nations. When 
the final vote was taken, her 
delegates voted against the resolu- 
tion as did the Russians. These 
were the only two countries to 
dissent. Eight, however, declined 
to vote. 

Insofar as agreements for the 
actual reduction of land, air and 

Se sea armaments are concerned, the 








WE ARE BLIND IF WE DO NOT BEGIN NOW 


TO FACE IT. 


—Darling in N. Y. H»RALD-TRIBUNE 


first phase of the conference has 
accomplished practically nothing 
of major importance. But leaders 





Seo 





at Geneva believe that the 
groundwork has been laid for defi- 
nite accomplishments during the 
second phase. Further considera- 
tion of the Hoover proposal, 
which was the major plan before 
the conference during the final 
stage, will be undertaken at that 
time. At any rate, the first world 
disarmament conference has gone 
on record in favor of taking steps 
toward the actual reduction of the 
number of men under arms and 
the quantity of land, sea and air 
armaments. 


a) 


URING the latter part of 
July, the Italian cabinet 

was reorganized by Premier Mus- 
solini. Five cabinet members, in- 
cluding Dino Grandi, the foreign 
minister, were removed from of- 














WILL GERMANY RETURN TO MILITARY 
DICTATORSHIP? 


—Hahn in “Notenkraker” (AMSTERDAM) 








fice on July 20. The foreign af- 
fairs portfolio, together with that of cor- 
porations, has been taken over by Il 
Duce himself, thus reducing the number of 
cabinet members from thirteen to eleven. 
The greatest surprise in connection with 
this cabinet shake-up came as a result of 
Signor Grandi’s removal from office. Since 
he assumed the role of foreign minister 
three years ago, Signor Grandi has won wide 
acclaim and distinction for his ability as a 
statesman. At 
various _interna- 
tional conferences 
— particularly the 
disarmament par- 
ley of Geneva— 
the meetings of 
the League of Na- 
tions, and in gen- 
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eral diplomatic 

circles, the Italian 

© H. Miller foreign minister 

DINO GRANDI has played a lead- 
ing part. 


It is not thought, however, that this 
change is indicative of disagreement among 
the governing heads of Italy. It has long 
been a policy of Mussolini to rotate impor- 
tant posts in the government in order to 
give the leaders a wider range of experi- 
ence. Following this policy, the Italian 
dictator appointed Signor Grandi to the 
ambassadorship in London. 


a) 


NOTHER disturbing incident is re- 

ported from the Far East. The 
Japanese appear to be at the point of ex- 
tending their conquest beyond Manchuria, 
which they conquered last winter and es- 
tablished into the new state of Manchou- 
kuo, dominated by themselves. To the 
southwest of Manchuria, north of the 
Chinese wall, is the province of Jehol. 
From this district comes a story with a 
familiar ring: A Japanese official killed by 
the Chinese; the Japanese sending their 
troops “to protect their interests;” Chinese 
protests; bloodshed. This is what was 
happening in Manchuria last fall. The sit- 
uation is further complicated by the Jap- 
anese claim that Jehol has been a part of 
Manchuria. Opium, which is a source of 
revenue, is produced in Jehol, as well as 
coal, oil and timber. It would not be 
surprising, therefore, if the recent disturb- 
ance is made the pretext for permanent 
occupation by Japan. 

a) 


HE “bonus army” has dwindled con- 
siderably during the last week. It 

is now reported that there are only about 
8,000 men remaining. For the most part 
they are well behaved and orderly and they 
are conservative in their statements of eco- 
nomic opinion. Certainly they are not 
revolutionists. There are a few radicals 
among them, but the march of these vet- 
erans is not to be thought of as a demon- 
stration of radicalism, but merely as a 
demonstration in favor of bonus payments. 
The police authorities of Washington 
have had a delicate situation on their hands 
in dealing with these men. On occasions 
groups of the men have become disorderly, 
or have insisted upon picketing the White 
House, which they were forbidden to do. 


Had the police lost their heads, as officers 
frequently do in cases of street demon- 
strations, there might have been quite a 
little trouble, and feeling throughout the 
country might have been aroused. But the 
police, under the leadership of General 
Glassford, have given a fine exhibition of 
restraint and patience. 


a ) 


AKING due allowance for political 

.flurries, it must be said that during 
the last week or so certain optimistic 
signs have appeared—not signs of a quick 
revival of trade, but indications that the 
downward tendency may _ have been 
checked. The price of hogs is almost 
doubled. General commodity prices have 
shown more increases than decreases for 
three or four weeks in succession. The 
stock market has risen from the very low 
June levels, which indicates a more op- 
timistic spirit on the part of investors than 
had prevailed. 

a) 


OR a long time a number of econo- 
mists have been arguing that unem- 
ployment should be checked through the 
inauguration of shorter working hours. 
Those who hold this view insist that when 
production falls off so that there is less 
work to be done in a factory, the owners 
should not discharge a part of their men, 
but should put all of them on shorter time. 
The wages would be proportionately cut. 
All the workers would then suffer a disad- 
vantage, but none of them would be thrown 
into complete unemployment and distress. 
A way might even be arranged whereby 
the decrease in pay should not be quite in 
proportion to the falling off of hours. In 
that case the owners, as well as the men, 
would bear a part of the burden. 

An impetus to the movement for a 
shorter working week was given early this 
month when a conference of public of- 
ficials, employers, labor leaders, social 
workers and educators, met in Boston and 
recommended to the president of the 
United States that he call a national con- 
ference to consider means of putting the 
flexible work day and work week into ef- 
fect. This is called the New Hampshire 
plan, because it is sponsored by Governor 
Winant of that state. 

Governor Winant thinks that a means 
might be worked out by which the indus- 
tries, each adapting the plan to its individ- 
ual circumstances, could adopt a shorter 
week at this time and lengthen it when 
business conditions warranted their doing 
so. The short week could be put back into 
effect again whenever, in the future, un- 
employment threatened. The president has 
said that he will have the matter studied 
by the Department of Labor. 

Meanwhile, the five-day week is being 
put into effect by several departments of 
the United States government. The Labor 
Department, the Government Printing Of- 
fice, the Navy Yard, the Civil Service 
Commission and the Employees Compen- 
sation Commission, have gone on the five- 
day basis. Approximately 8,500 of the 
70,000 persons employed by the govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia are now 
on the five-day week. 
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BEST SELLERS 


The Baltimore Sun raises an interesting 
question as to the influence of best seller 
lists upon the reading public. The Sun 
does not take the snobbish position that a 
book is necessarily a second rate one be- 
cause it is popular. Many of the finest 
books of all time have been best sellers. 
But the point is made that popularity is 
not a certain indication of merit. A book 
may be a commercial success without being 
an artistic success. It may be read by 
many people without being worth the 
reading. 

Just as a certain few people today buy only 
those books that are old, or rare, or expensive, 
or beautiful in their binding, so a great many 
people buy only those books that are com- 
mended by thousands of sales. There is a 
profound difference between wanting to read 
a book that one hears is very readable and 
wanting to read a book that nine or ten thou- 
sand people bought in its first week after pub- 
lication, for these statistics are not a judgment 
in respect of readability at all, though they 
may seem so. ... The commercial success is 
substituted for other kinds of success and be- 
comes thereby not only an advertisement and 
an “incentive” but a standard value. 


THE DEPRESSION AGAIN 


From time to time we have called atten- 
tion in these columns to books dealing with 
the depression, for that is a subject which 
all thoughtful people are trying to under- 
stand—a subject concerning which they 
are reaching out for information. The 
problem is so many sided and so complex 
that it cannot well be discussed adequately 
in brief space, and hence for a full and 
comprehensive understanding, or as com- 
prehensive an understanding as we can 
achieve, we are obliged to go to these 
longer treatises. A number of excellent 
short articles have appeared in various 
periodicals, however, and one of the best 
of these is “The Great Depression,” by 
Edwin F. Gay, professor of economics in 
Harvard University. It is to be found 
in Foreign Affairs (New York) for July. 
In the course of a dozen pages Professor 
Gay describes the chief aspects of the 
economic crisis, and catalogs a list of 
economic conditions, the existence of which 
rendered the crisis possible or inevi- 
table. 

Here are some of these conditions: The 
agricultural depression, due largely to dis- 
locations caused by the war, was already 
present when one of those recurring busi- 
ness depressions, due to a disequilibrium 
between production and _ consumption, 
struck the country. The downward swing 





of the business cycle thus coincided with 
an agricultural depression and also with a 
tendency to lower prices which was of long 
duration but which had been interrupted 
by the war. In addition there was the 
strain upon credit facilities of the world 
brought about by the unproductive debts 
created by the war. There was an un- 
usual amount of technological unemploy- 
ment due to a rapid mechanization of in- 
dustry coming at a time when the pressure 
could no longer be relieved by surplus 
lands in the West. The increasing use of 
luxuries had made the market “more sensi- 
tive to fluctuations;” concentration in in- 
dustrics and an increasing control of prices 
and wages had made costs of production 
more rigid; and adjustments by industry 
to depression conditions had therefore been 
made more difficult and recovery a more 
serious problem than had been the case 
before. 

Professor Gay closes with the warning 
that America must realize the fact of na- 
tional interdependence and must undertake 
cooperation as the road to recovery: 


A time must come when the United States 
as a powerful world state and a great creditor 
nation, hence vitally interested in world trade 
and world prosperity, will face the realities of 
its new position. It will realize that a policy 
of self-sufficiency is not only impossible, but 
that a policy which presupposes it to be pos- 
sible is stultifying and impoverishing. To say, 
as one frequently heard it said, that because 
the value of American exports is less than 10 
per cent of the total American production, we 
may therefore go our own way regardless of 
foreign trade or international responsibilities is 
to misinterpret the plain facts. The whole 
network of domestic prices and domestic credit 
in the United States is bound indissolubly with 
the system of world prices and with the stream 
of world credit. A dislocation anywhere in 
the fabric is now felt everywhere. The World 
War affirmed the international political re- 
sponsibilities of the United States; the World 
Depression demonstrates the economic inter- 
dependence of the United States with other 


states. It cannot be a hermit nation. 
CHINA AS A “TINDER BOX” 


George E. Sokolsky is an American 
newspaper man who has spent the years 
since the war in Russia, China and Japan, 
studying and reporting conditions in the 
eastern world. He was the editor of an 
English language newspaper in Petrograd 
at the time of the Revolution. He has 
been assistant editor of the North China 
Star. More recently he has served as a 
Far Eastern correspondent to the New 
York Times. He is married to an ac- 
complished Chinese woman and is estab- 
lished as a permanent resident of China, 


reporting the revolutionary Far Eastern 
developments to the western world. His 
new book, “The Tinder Box of Asia” (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), sums 
up his impressions of China, and particu- 
larly of China’s relations to her neighbors. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
a description of Chinese problems. There 
is a brief history of the revolution and 
a short but adequate account of the 
“emergence to a new era,” then an ac- 
count of foreign interests in China and 
the relations of 
China to for- 
eign govern- 
ments. 

There follow 
chapters on 
Manchuria and 
its conquest by 
Japan. The 
story is carried 
to the spring of 
1932. Japan, 
her govern- 
ment, her pop- 
ulation, her am- 
bitions, is in- 
cluded in this 
analytical rec- 
ord. Finally, 
there is an ap- 
praisal of the 
Communist 
movement in 
China. 

Mr. Sokolsky 
is not a bril- 
liant or partic- 
ularly enter- 
taining writer. 
The book does 





ployed are conservative in their political 
notions and have no thought of overturn- 
ing the capitalist system. The comp!:ints 
against capitalism are not made by work- 
ers but by radicals among the intelligentsia 
and by business men themselves. Many 
business leaders are losing their faith in 
the efficacy of our economic machinery. 
Mr. Soule makes the interesting observa- 
tion that revolutions seldom come as a re- 
sult of uprisings by the masses. The first 
steps in most of the great revolutions of 
history, he says, 
have been crit- 
icisms by a few 
thinkers. These 
criticisms have 
shaken the con- 
fidence of those 
in power, and 
the authorities 
thus shaken in 
their confidence 
have relaxed 
their hold on 
the _ situation, 
have tempo- 
rized, have not 
defended their 
position ade- 
quately and 
have lost con- 
trol. In the fi- 
nal stages of 
a revolution 
there are up- 
risings of the 
masses s Ome- 
times. Such was 
the case in the 
French Revo- 
lution and the 
Russian Revo- 


© Nicholas Muray 
WILLA CATHER 





not __ sparkle, 





but it does 
supply information which is authentic and 
apparently unbiased. 

EXCELLENT SHORT STORIES 


Willa Cather has published three rather 
long short stories under the title “(Obscure 
Destinies’ (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50). In our opinion these stories re- 
veal Miss Cather at her best, and that is 
saying a great deal. Like so many of her 
stories, they are laid in the Middle West. 
The characters are indeed “obscure,” but 
they are none the less interesting and are 
pictured with penetration and restraint. 

One will have to go far to find anything 
finer than “Neighbour Rosicky,” the first 
of the three. Rosicky, a Bohemian who 
has found his way, after experiences in 
London and New York, to a Nebraska 
farm, is deftly painted as one of the heroes 
of everyday life. The thing is not at all 
overdone. It is entirely credible. There 
is no considerable amount of action, no 

great crises, just a few pages 
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READING THE NEWS OF THE DAY IN PEIPING, CHINA 


from the simple life of an im- 
migrant farmer, who without 
pretense, gave his whole 
thought and finally his life to 
smoothing the way for his rel- 
atives and friends. 

We feel like commending 
this book the more highly be- 
cause it is somewhat unique 
in one important respect. It 
is realistic and at the same 
time idealistic. That combi- 
nation is too rare these days. 
We have a great deal of real- 
ism that is morbid. We have 
some lofty idealism that is 
trashy. But here we have 
stories which portray beauty 
in character without sacrificing 
the true to the beautiful. 


REVOLUTION 


George..Soule, author of “A 
Planned Society” and one of 
the editors of the New Re- 
public, raises a very interest- 
ing question in the August 
number of Harper’s. “Are we 
going to have a revolution?” 
he asks. Mr. Soule finds prac- 
tically no revolutionary senti- 
ment among the workmen of 
the nation. Even the unem- 


lution, though 
it did not happen in the case of the Eng- 
lish revolutions nor the American. If cap- 
italism is to fall in America and give way 
to something in the nature of a Commu- 
nistic régime, the change will, thinks Mr. 
Soule, come about in that way, and the 
criticisms of the intelligentsia and the fal- 
tering faith of industrialists themselves 
may indicate that we are in the first stages 
of such a movement. 
In summing up his views, Mr. Soule 
makes the following comment: 


It looks as if we had begun to float on a 
revolutionary tide but were still far from its 
flood. . . . Nobody can tell how rapidly the 
current may flow around the next head lamp. 
. . . But of one thing I am sure. As long as 
people wait for the downtrodden and the 
hopeless to produce a revolution, the revolu- 
tion is far away. Revolutions are made not 
by the weak, the unsuccessful but by the 
strong and the informed. They are processes 
not merely of decay and destruction but of 
advance and building. An old order does not 
disappear until a new order is ready to take 
its place. 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH 


T. S. Stribling has set himself to the 
task of interpreting life in the lower South 
since the time of the Civil War. He is 
writing a series of three books. The first, 
“The Forge,” dealt with the early part of 
the period and pictured the disorganization 
following the war. The second of the 
books, “The Store,” has just been pub- 
lished, (New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50). 

The scene is laid in a little town of 
Alabama and the time ‘s the period of the 
Cleveland administration. The old 
southern landed aristocracy is gone, but 
the Negro is not free. He is mortgaged to 
the merchants—“the store’—and is 
cheated and defrauded. Perhaps Mr. 
Stribling’s sympathy for the Negro pre- 
vents his drawing an authentic picture of 
the Negro character. In the main, how- 
ever, the characterizations are realistic. 

One comes to feel acquainted with the 
men and women who appear in the pages 
of this story. They are real people and 
the picture of the social problems of the 
reconstructed South is well drawn. There 
are occasions of dramatic intensity and if 
one should forget the social problem ele- 
ment and think of the story as such, he 
would find it one of absorbing and sus- 
tained interest. 
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E now come to one of the most in- 
teresting presidential elections of 
American history, that of 1896. Unlike 
many of the other campaigns it furnished 
the voters of the nation 


Campaign with a real issue. There 
With an was a distinct conflict of 
ie interest between classes of 
the population. Emotions 
were aroused. Excitement 
prevailed. Feeling was tense and the re- 


sult was in doubt. Rarely in a time of 
peace have the people of the nation been 
so completely moved out of the political 
lethargy to which they are accustomed. 
Certain political observers, seeing evidence 
of an alignment of the East against the 
South and West in the campaign of 1932, 
have spoken of the present situation as if 
it resembled closely that of 1896, but, as 
we shall see a little later, the resemblance 
is a superficial one. 


The forces called into play in 1896 had 
been at work for a number of years. La- 
bor did not fare very well after the Civil 
War. Wages were low. The right of or- 
ganization was frequently denied. And 
strikes in many cases were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. There were evidences of impend- 
ing class conflict in the labor disturbances 
of these years. The farmers, too, were 
dissatisfied. In fact, agrarian discontent 
was the chief source of political agitation. 


The farmers had a real grievance. For 
a generation preceding 1896 the general 
course of prices was downward. The tend- 

ency had been accentuated 


Grievance during the hard times of the 
of the eighteen-nineties. Falling 
Farmers prices were, of course, very 


serious in their effects upon 

debtors, and most of the 
farmers were in debt. The debts were 
payable in dollars, and as the prices of 
farm products fell, dollars were even 
harder to get hold of. In many cases it 
happened that farmers contracted their 
debts when a sum of $100 was equivalent 
to 100 bushels of wheat. They were 
obliged to pay off the debts when $100 was 
the equivalent of 200 bushels. And a 
bushel of wheat was no easier to produce 
at the later date than at the former. The 
farmers had therefore seen their obliga- 
tions doubled. The bankers and other 
creditors profited, of course, by the falling 
prices. They were paid off in money which 
would buy more goods than the same 
amount would have bought when they 
made their loans. 

The debtor classes claimed that the 
wealthy interests had brought about this 
state of things intentionally. They had 
provided for a contraction of the currency 
in 1875 when they put through Congress 
an act calling for the retirement of the 
greenbacks, or paper money which had 
been issued during the war and which, 
when issued, and during the years follow- 
ing the war, was not redeemable in gold. 

The farmers and debtors generally were 
interested then, as they are now, in bring- 
ing about an increase of prices. They 
made a great fight for the greenbacks, 
thinking that an inflation of the currency 
would bring higher prices. The argument 
was, of course, that if a greater amount of 
money was in circulation each unit of it, 
being easier to get, would command a 
smaller price in terms of commodities. 
Money would be cheaper. A _ unit of 
money, a dollar, therefore, would exchange 
for a smaller amount of commodities. In 
other words, the prices of commodities 
would be higher. After the failure of the 
fight for greenbacks, the debtor classes 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


took up the campaign to increase the 
amount of silver money in circulation. 


The situation in the early nineties did 
resemble somewhat the situation which ex- 
ists today. We are hearing now that there 

is need for more money, 


Present that we need an inflation 
Inflation of the currency in order to 

raise prices. The House of 
Argument 


Representatives passed the 
Goldsborough bill, calling 
upon the Federal Reserve board to try to 
raise prices to the 1926 level. The Federal 
Reserve undertook to pump money into 
circulation by buying government bonds 
which were lying idle in the banks. It was 
thought that by this process money would 
be put into the banks and would find its 
way into circulation. In the last hours of 
the recent session of Congress the Glass 
bill was passed, and it authorized banks to 
issue money with certain kinds of govern- 
ment bonds as security. It was thought 
that this would put a billion dollars into 
circulation. Those who advocated the 
payment of the bonus called for the print- 
ing of two billion dollars in money re- 
sembling the old greenbacks, and the pay- 
ment of this money to the former service 
men. We have also heard an insistent de- 
mand from certain western interests for 
the coinage of silver money. All these at- 
tempts look, as did those of the early 
nineties, toward an increase in the amount 


of money in order that each unit of money 
may be worth less in exchange for com- 
modities, or, to put it the other way 
around, in order that any given amount of 
commodities may exchange for more 
money—that prices may be higher and 
that accordingly debtors may be relieved. 


But the demands for an inflation of the 
currency to help the debtors is weak today 
in comparison with the demand of 1896. 

There are scattering calls 


Inflation today for inflation. The 
—s people are not aroused and 

neither party has taken up 
wf i006 the cry. The inflation ques- 

tion is not a campaign is- 
sue. Let us see now what happened in 
1896. The Democrats were in power at 
that time. Cleveland was a conservative 
Democrat. He was an independent man 


and an honest man. He was not the tool 
of industrial interests, but he was a con- 
vinced opponent of inflation ideas. He 
was not satisfactory to most of the busi- 
ness interests because he was an uncom- 
promising opponent of high protective 
tariffs, but he did stand with the creditor 
class on the inflation issue, and he op- 
posed the free coinage of silver. Not only 
that, but he had sanctioned the policy by 
which the government had ceased its pur- 
chases of silver altogether. Within the 
party there was a growing protest against 
this position. The western Democrats 
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The silver advocates had 


were in revolt. 
the support of the western and southern 


states. Their most prominent leader was 
Representative Bland of Missouri. But a 
young congressman from Nebraska, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, an eloquent and en- 
thusiastic orator, was beginning to exert a 
strong influence in the West. This western 
and southern combination controlled the 
Democratic convention in 1896, as it con- 
trolled the convention of the party in 1932. 
It came out definitely against the gold 
standard and in favor of a _ bimetallic 
standard, with the currency of the country 
backed not by gold alone but by gold and 
silver, with the value of silver to be one- 
sixteenth that of gold. Hence the cam- 
paign cry of “Sixteen to one.” 

There was a fight over the free silver 
plank in the platform, and this fight over 
the adoption of the platform was carried 
to the floor of the convention. In defense 
of the free silver position, William Jen- 
nings Bryan made his celebrated speech 
in which he spoke of the great crusade 
which the oppressed masses intended to 
carry on in favor of their rights, in favor 
of their homes. He made the issue to 
stand out as one between classes of the 
population. He made the bigness of it ap- 
parent, and he closed with the historic 
challenge: 


Having behind us the producing masses of 
this nation and the world, supported by the 
commercial interests, the laboring interests 
and the toilers everywhere, we will answer 
their demand for a gold standard by saying 
to them: “You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns. You 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” 

This young orator, barely old enough to 
qualify for the presidency, practically un- 
known in the East, was nominated by the 
Democratic Party, and he launched an un- 
paralleled speaking campaign in which he 
traveled to all parts of the nation and 
spoke, it is said, to as many as 5,000,000 
people. 


The Republicans had been undecided as 
to their stand on the silver question. In 
the Middle West the sentiment for silver 

was so strong that the lead- 


Nature ing Republicans did not 
ot te stand out against it. Wil- 

‘ liam McKinley, of Ohio, 
Campaign 


the author of the McKinley 
tariff law, known chiefly as 
an advocate of a high tariff, had endorsed 
the free silver movement, but had more 
lately soft-pedaled the issue. He was not 
the only candidate for nomination. Thomas 
B. Reed, of Maine, who had been speaker 
of the House of Representatives and whose 
iron-handed rule in that body had earned 
him the title “Czar Reed,” was brought for- 
ward for the nomination, but by conven- 
tion time it was apparent that the prize 
would go to McKinley. The great fight in 
the convention was over the platform. The 
western Republicans tried to commit the 
party to the free coinage of silver, but the 
eastern interests won out and declared in 
favor of the gold standard, unless and un- 
til the other nations should join the United 
States in establishing a gold and silver 
standard. 

When this decision was made, a number 
of the western Republicans left the con- 
vention. Later they endorsed the Demo- 
cratic candidate. This defection from the 
Republicans was matched by a similar 
movement of gold standard Democrats 
away from their candidate. A _ so-called 
National Democratic convention was held 
and Senator Palmer, of Illinois, was put 
in nomination. 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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GERMANY 


a dictatorship over Prussia and 
in placing Berlin and the 
province of Brandenburg 
under martial law. In justi- 
fying its action, the govern- 
ment has claimed that under 
an emergency, such as that 
prevailing in Prussia, the pres- 
ident has power to act under 
Article 48 of the federal con- 
stitution. This article has 
been invoked on several occa- 
sions during the past year. It 
confers extraordinary powers 
upon the German president. 
It reads, in part, as follows: 


If public safety and order in 
the Reich are materially dis- 
turbed or endangered, the Presi- 
dent may take the necessary 
measures to restore them, and 
may do this, if need be, by 
using the armed forces. 


VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 
Now, it was held by the gov- 








GERMAN DEMOCRACY 
FACES CRITICAL TEST 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


Social Democratic Party are the most im- 
portant. It was the Social Democrats 
who were chiefly responsible for the draft- 
ing of the constitution at Weimar in 1919 
because of their predominant position at 
that time. The membership of these two 
groups is largely made up of workmen 
who believe that their rights and privileges 
will best be protected by a continuance of 
the democracy under the principles of the 
Weimar document. 

Throughout the campaign, the National- 
ists—Hitlerites and followers of Hugen- 
berg—have made a determined effort to 
capture votes. They have made political 
capital of the economic depression. They 
have appealed to those in distress, promis- 
ing reforms and the return of more pros- 
perous conditions. 

The preélection situation, however, is 
far more complicated than a conflict be- 
tween the democratic and the dictatorship 
parties. The von Papen cabinet, which is 
now in power, has been thought by many 
to be nothing more than a stepping stone 
to the return of the Hohenzollerns. Its 
members, militarists or aristocrats, are 
known to be opposed to the present form 
of democratic government. These fears, 
which were manifested in a mild form at 
first, have been intensified by develop- 
ments of the past two weeks. 

NEW DECREES 


On July 20, President von Hindenburg 
issued two emergency decrees which have 
caused considerable turmoil in Germany 
and throughout Europe. First, he ordered 
that the state of Prussia, largest and by 
far the most powerful of the German states, 
be placed under the control of the federal 
government. Chancellor von Papen was ap- 
pointed federal commissioner of Prussia. 
The government of Prussia, which had 
been headed by Otto Braun as premier and 
Carl Severing as minister of the interior, 
was removed from office and replaced by 
the federal government appointees. 

This drastic action was met with a storm 
of protest not only from the officials who 
were removed from office but from other 
state governments of Germany. They pro- 
tested, claiming that the step taken by the 
president at the instigation of the chan- 
cellor was in violation of the constitution 
and hence illegal. The governments of 
Bavaria and Baden, important states in 
the south of Germany, joined Prussia in 
protesting this action before the Supreme 
Court of the country. The Social Demo- 
crats and Centrists also raised the same 
objections before the high tribunal. 

In a number of the Geman states south 
of the Main River, which has often been 
called Germany’s ‘Mason-Dixon Line,” 
objections to this dictatorial procedure 
were so violent that there was considerable 
talk of secession. As a result of these mis- 





givings, Chancellor von Papen met the 
premiers of the various states at Stuttgart, 
the principal city of the state of Wiirttem- 
berg. He assured them that drastic steps 
were needed in order to curb the disorders 
which had become prevalent throughout 
Prussia in connection with the Reichstag 
campaign. Rioting between the Hitlerites 
and the Communists had resulted in the 
loss of several lives and the chancellor held 
that the Braun government of Prussia had 
not dealt with the situation in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 


The second step tending to stir the feel- 
ings of the German people against the von 
Papen government was another decree is- 
sued by the president simultaneously with 
that which placed Prussia under federal 
control. In this second decree, President 
von Hindenburg placed the city of Berlin 
and the province of Brandenburg under 
martial law. He held that a state of 
emergency existed which warranted deci- 
sive action. These sections, both of which 
are parts of Prussia, were placed under 
the jurisdiction of officials of the Ger- 
man army. Thus the Berlin police forces 
were obliged to take orders from the cen- 
tral government. With the reéstablishment 
of order, howover, military rule was dis- 
continued in Berlin and Brandenburg. 


OPPOSITION 


Aside from feeling that the government 
had acted beyond the powers conferred 
upon it by the Weimar constitution, ob- 
jectors were inclined to resent a return of 
what they considered pre-war governmen- 
tal policies. It will be recalled that under 
the former kaiser, William II, the chancel- 
lor of the Reich, or national government, 
occupied the same role with respect to 
Prussia that Franz von Papen now occu- 
pies. Not only was William the emperor 
of all Germany but he was also king of 
Prussia. His chancellor, in almost every 
instance merely a_ figurehead 
acting at the beck and call of 


ernment that, under these pro- 
visions, it could intervene in 
the affairs of Prussia because of the po- 
litical chaos which had come to prevail. 
In its opinion, the Braun government, 
which really has never received the sup- 
port of the present Prussian Diet, or par- 
liament, was not dealing with the situation 
with competency. Hence, it felt that its 
duty was to step in and restore order. 

However that may be, there remain 
large groups of Germans who are unwill- 
ing to accept the decision of the Supreme 
Court. They feel that the president has 
been playing into the hands of the Hitler- 
ites and the monarchists. They point out 
that the von Papen government has per- 
mitted the “Brown-shirt” army, or storm 
troops, of Adolf Hitler to parade in public 
and to wear their costumes since the fall 
of the Briining government, which had pro- 
hibited such action. There are many who 
believe that von Papen and his cabinet, 
knowing that they cannot win the ap- 
proval of the electorate, are throwing their 
support to Hitler in an attempt to obtain 
action on their policies through that me- 
dium. 


With this explanation of the general po- 
litical situation in Germany on the eve of 
the Reichstag elections, we come once 
more to the possible outcome of the bal- 
loting and the effects of the present un- 
certainty upon the other countries of Eu- 
rope. It would, of course, be futile to at- 
tempt to predict how the German voters 
will cast their ballots. It is possible nev- 
ertheless to gauge the opinion of compe- 
tent observers on the subject. Few be- 
lieve that Hitler’s forces will be sufficiently 
strong to score a decisive victory. In or- 
der to gain control over the government, 
they would have to receive fifty-one per 
cent of the votes. 

It is thought more likely that the Hit- 
lerites will receive about forty per cent of 
the seats in the new Reichstag. In this 
event, they would not control the Reich- 


stag and could not organize the govern- 
ment. And even with the support of Hu- 
genberg’s Nationalists, it is not considered 
probable that such a majority will be ob- 
tained. Should this be the outcome of the 
election, the political skies of Germany 
would scarcely be clearer than they have 
been during the past year. A situation 
similar to that prevailing in Prussia after 
the April election would exist in the Reich. 
In Prussia, the government of Otto Braun 
was allowed to remain in power only be- 
cause no party in the newly elected Diet 
had sufficient strength to command a ma- 
jority of the members. 


IMPORTANCE 


Other European countries, particularly 
France, are awaiting the outcome of this 
struggle of democratic and autocratic 
forces in Germany with certain misgivings. 
A clear-cut victory for the democratic 
groups would be welcome in foreign na- 
tions. Neither the return to a monarchis- 
tic government nor the establishment of a 
military dictatorship would have a stabi- 
lizing effect upon intra-European affairs. 
The rising tide of Hitlerism in Germany 
during the past two years has constituted 
one of the greatest obstacles to harmoni- 
ous Franco-German relations. It is not to 
be denied that the ascendancy of the Hit- 
lerites in the 1930 elections was one of 
the major factors in provoking the finan- 
cial crisis of last summer, for it resulted 
in the withdrawal of large sums of French 
money invested in Germany. 

The Nationalist parties, however, have 
consistently pointed out to the voters of 
the nation that under the more democratic 
parties, Germany has been relatively un- 
successful in dealing with foreign nations. 
The almost unanimous demand of the Ger- 
man people for modification of the Ver- 
sailles treaty so as to permit equality in 
armaments, revision of boundary lines, and 
other concessions has not been granted un- 
der the moderate goverment. Hence, the 
Hitlerites and the monarchists claim that 
if Germany is to regain a position of 
equality among the nations of Europe, a 
firm government must be placed in power. 


Much, therefore, depends upon the out- 
come of the present political crisis in Ger- 
many. With the future of disarmament 
inextricably linked to the present political 
situation, with the extent to which foreign 
loans will flow into Germany largely gov- 
erned by the present trends, the conflict of 
democracy and autocracy in Germany in- 
volves much more than the settling of a 
mere internal political issue. 





Altlee Pomerene, former Democratic 
senator from Ohio, was appointed chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
by President Hoover on July 26. Mr. 
Pomerene will fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent retirement of Eugene Meyer 
from the board of directors. The member- 
ship of the board now consists of four Dem- 
ocrats and two Republicans, with one va- 
cancy yet to be filled. 





his master, was also the pre- 
mier of the Prussian state gov- 
ernment. This situation had 
the tendency to alienate other 
states of the Reich and has 
been one of the major causes 
of friction in the internal af- 
fairs of Germany throughout 
the course of history. Those 
who were responsible for the 
present constitution have at all 
times remained determined 
that such a state of affairs 
should not be allowed to come 
into being again. 

Despite these protestations, 
however, the Supreme Court, 
after investigating the emer- 
gency decrees, handed down a 
decision which upheld the gov- 
ernment. While deferring its 
decision on the constitutional 
issues until after the election, 











it refused to curb the action of 
the government in setting up 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
Approves Railroad Consolidation 


If Decision Goes into Effect, 295 Eastern Railways Will 


Unite into Four Great Systems. 


Railroad 


Executives Favor Merger Plan 


On July 21, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved a consolidation plan 
for eastern railroads. Under the terms of 
this decision, eastern railway trunk lines, 
with the exception of New England, are 
granted the privilege of merging into four 
great systems, namely, the New York 
Central, Baltimore and Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Chesapeake and Ohio. The New Eng- 
land railroads will be treated separately by 
the commission at a later date. The ma- 
jority of railroad officials have long been 
in favor of this merger, but it has taken 
several years to complete an arrangement 
which would be satisfactory to the inde- 
pendent railroad companies and at the 
same time to gain the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which has 
full regulatory powers over the railroads. 
The Commerce Commission has been in 
agreement with the consolidation plan, but 
it has held out for five systems instead of 
four. However, after several years of ne- 
gotiations, the commission has finally 
yielded on this point. 

PROVISIONS 

Under the provisions of the commission’s 
plan, 295 eastern railroads, long and short 
lines, are to consolidate into four balanced 
competitive systems. The systems will 
rank in size as follows: Pennsylvania will 
be 'the largest with 31.5 per cent of the 
total; 24.5 per cent is allotted to Chesa- 
peake and Ohio; 23.7 per cent to New 
York Central; and 20.3 per cent to Balti- 
more and Ohio. To form the present 
Pennsylvania system, no less than 700 cor- 
porations were combined into the 70 com- 
panies which now make up that system. 
In order to open up a through line from 
Buffalo to Albany, the New York Central 
had to consolidate sixteen different organi- 
zations. It is obvious that a few large sys- 
tems offer advantages in operation over a 
great many small ones. There are oppor- 
tunities for economy and efficiency in uni- 
fied terminal facilities, unified control of 
traffic over different lines so as to relieve 
congestion in one place and to provide 
more traffic in another. There are numer- 
ous cases in which one railroad carries 
more traffic eastbound, and its competitor 
more westbouund. On both roads, there- 
fore, there is a wastage of cars going back 
empty. 

Let us now go back a few years and see 
when the movement for railroad consolida- 
tion first started. The history of railroad- 
ing in the last half of the 19th century 
showed great abuses. Highest possible 
rates were often charged; all sorts of dis- 
criminations occurred, high rates being 
made to one shipper and low to another. 
To meet these abuses, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was organized in 1887 
with power to enforce reasonable rates and 
to prevent discrimination. It was also felt 
that the best way to secure equitable serv- 
ice to all comers was to promote rivalry 
rather than codperation. Up to 1920, the 
idea underlying most railroad legislation, 
both state and federal, was to prohibit any 
form of combination which had a tendency 
to interfere with competition. 


EMERGENCY MEASURE 


On January 1, 1918, as a war measure, 
the government took over all the railroads. 
The period of government regulation 
showed the advantages to be gained 
through joint use of terminals, tracks and 
equipment, and the economies of single 
management. In 1920, when the railroads 
were returned to private control, the Trans- 
portation Act was passed in the endeavor 
to preserve these advantages. That act 
looked toward the creation of a national 
railroad system for the United States. John 
J. Esch, joint author of that measure, has 


said: “the keynote running through the 
Transportation Act is the establishment of 
a national system of transportation for 
continental United States.” 

It is understandable why the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, which called for reorgan- 
ization and consolidation of railroads, has 
been referred to as a revolutionary move- 
ment. Indeed, it was so, but the fact 
should not be overlooked ‘that it still re- 
tained the principle of competition be- 
tween railroads as a necessary guaranty of 
adequate service to the public. The com- 
petition, however, would tend to be be- 





would not accept the five-system plan, 
which the commission proposed. Instead, 
the companies wanted the trackage which 
was granted to the fifth line to be divided 
up among four. The commission finally 
acquiesced, and now it looks as though the 
eastern companies will be the first to unite 
under this plan. 
OBSTACLES 


There are several obstacles which will 
have to be eliminated before the fulfilment 
of this merger is realized. First, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is not entirely pleased 
with the arrangement. It is true that this 
railroad has been allotted the largest share 
of the independent railroads, but there is 
a certain stipulation in the commission’s 
decision which has a bitter flavor to the 
Pennsylvania management. This clause 
requests the Pennsylvania Railroad to di- 
vest itself of all its holdings in New Eng- 
land. As the Pennsylvania is now control- 
ling large interests in this region, it is natu- 
rally reluctant to give them up without 
much consideration as to whether the ben- 








© Ewing Galloway 


The traditional instrument of transportation in the United States, the railroad, is obliged 
to meet new forms of competition—the bus, the truck, the automobile, internal waterways, 


the airplane. 


This accounts for efforts which are being made to help the roads. 








tween a few great systems subject to gov- 
ernment control. It allowed them to ef- 
fect certain consolidations approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and this 
organization was requested to work out a 
plan for the union of all the railroads into 
a limited number of systems. After nine 
years of deliberation, on December 21, the 
commission announced the plan which it 
had decided upon. It recommended that 
the 1,400 independent railroads in this 
country be organized into 21 systems, in- 
cluding two built up around Canadian rail- 
ways which have subsidiaries in the United 
States. Under this plan there were to be 
five eastern systems (which has now been 
reduced to four), three southern, nine west- 
ern, and two northern (the Canadian sub- 
sidiaries). This plan of reorganization was 
not made compulsory. It was merely rec- 
ommended to the railroad executives as a 
possible panacea for their troubles. As yet, 
they have not accepted the commission’s 
proposal. 

However, for the last two years, most 
of the eastern railroad officials have mani- 
fested their desire to consolidate, but they 


efits which will be derived under the new 
plan will make it worthwhile to abdicate its 
holdings in New England. Another com- 
plication which may prove irksome is the 
settlement between the four systems and 
the independent carriers. This problem is 
made easier by the fact that the four sys- 
tems already have control over a number of 
the carriers which are awarded to them 
by the commission. 

There is little doubt that a more central- 
ized system of railroads would eliminate 
duplications in various departments and 
functions, which in turn would considerably 
reduce operating expenses. The railroads 
are confronted with a competitive prob- 
lem, however, that cannot be minimized. 
During the decade 1920 to 1930 the net 
railway earnings dropped 33 per cent. This 
was due in large part to the increasing 
use of motor buses, inland waterways, and 
aeroplanes as means of transportation and 
shipping. It is contended by many that 
the best way out would be to have the 
government take control of all transporta- 
tion facilities, thus eliminating competition 
and making for economy and efficiency. 
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Colorado Woman 

Wins Miners’ Aid 

Coal Workers Give Support to Jose- 
phine Roche, Company Head 


In bestowing honorary degrees upon in- 
dividuals for distinctive accomplishments, 
Smith College this year recognized a wo- 
man who during the past few years has 
received nation-wide attention as an intel- 
ligent business leader and successful social 
worker—Josephine Roche of Colorado. 
Miss Roche is president of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company of Colorado. 
During the three years in which she has 
directed the affairs of this, the largest, lig- 
nite coal company in her state, Miss Roche 
has completely revolutionized the manage- 
ment of the organization, won the confi- 
dence and codperation of the workers and 
attained results which, under similar con- 
ditions, would seem practically impossible. 

Long before Miss Roche came into ac- 
tual control of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, she had definite ideas about the 
relationship which should exist between 
the miners and their employers. In her 
college days at Vassar, she showed marked 
leanings to the social sciences. Her ca- 
reer has been one of active participation 
in social work. As the first policewoman 
of Denver, as an officer of the juvenile 
court, and as an organizer of Belgian re- 
lief work in this country, she has come to 
know the working classes of people. But 
in the field in which she is now interested, 
she has had long experience since her fa- 
ther was a leading figure in the company 
which she now directs. 

After the death of her father, Miss 
Roche came into possession of enough 
stock to control the company’s organiza- 
tion. Her great ambition was to obtain 
the active codperation of the miners. And 
this was no easy task in an industry the 
history of which has been, and continues 
to be, filled with sharp clashes between 
employer and employee. In her own state 
and in her own company, open hostility 
has been manifested during the past. In 
order to prevent a recurrence of these ri- 
valries which often resulted in violence and 
bloodshed, Miss Roche undertook com- 
pletely to reverse the policies existing 
when she became president of the com- 
pany. 

The miners were permitted to unionize 
the mine properties—a thing unprece- 
dented in the coal mines in her state. 
Then, Miss Roche conferred with her em- 
ployees, giving them an opportunity to ex- 
press their views as to how the company 
should be run. The principles underlying 
her relations with her workers are con- 
tained in the contract signed by union em- 
ployees and Miss Roche which states that 
the objectives should be “to establish in- 
dustrial justice, to substitute reason for 
violence, confidence for misunderstanding, 
integrity and good faith for dishonest 
practices, and a union of effort for the 
present economic warfare.” That this 
pledge was not a mere gesture has been 
demonstrated since it was signed. Several 
months ago, when the company needed 
funds to meet damaging competition, the 
workers advanced the necessary money, 
which of course was repaid. 

Because of this codperation, conditions 
among the workers in these Colorado coal 
mines are far superior to those existing 
elsewhere in the state and throughout the 
industry. The miners are receiving an av- 
erage of eight dollars a day, whereas the 
average miner’s wage in Colorado is about 
half that amount. This fair treat- 
ment has netted the company decided 
benefits. Its sales showed an increase of 
thirteen per cent during the first three 
months of this year in comparison with 
the same period last year. The miners 
have not confined their efforts to the dig- 
ging of coal; they have translated their co- 
operation into orders for coal from the 
people whom they have solicited. 





